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Foes to Country Road-sides. 


MONG the enemies from whom the country highway 
reeds protection the road commissioner and the 
electric agent are the most dangerous. The former has 
town authority for his vandalism, but the other marauder 
commits his depredations in defiance of law, and, conse- 
quently, ought to be met by organized opposition. Stat- 
utes declare that a proprietor is master of the land that 
abuts upon his boundaries so far as the middle of the high- 
way, and that he has a right to its grass, its fruit, and to 
its possession in case the road should ever be discontinued. 
The town has a right to take what is necessary for the 
highway, and no more, to which end it may cut down 
trees and shrubs, plow up grass, and take other liberties 
at its discretion. ‘The authorities are very apt to stretch a 
point in this matter, for instances are known where whole 
rows of stately trees have been sacrificed for the sake of 
a prospective road which was afterward abandoned, while 
all entreaties of the owners are disregarded as interfering 
with the town’s right of eminent domain. 

Another depredation is permitted also to that foe of 
natural grace and beauty, the road-commissioner, whose 
mistaken zeal is allowed annually to remove the grass 
which seeks to soften the dusty outline of the road along 
its untrodden borders and gutters. This is an expensive 
process and wholly unnecessary, since adding to the dust- 
capacity of the street is the only service it accomplishes, 
the short, thick turf affording no obstruction to carriage- 
wheels. This is called “ cleaning-up” the street, when, as 
a matter of fact, it only adds to its dirt. But a worse 
phase of the cleaning-up mania is apparent when the zeal- 
ous commissioner proceeds to remove from the banks of 
the highway what he terms weeds—namely, the graceful 
mantle of vegetation with which nature ever seeks to con- 
ceal the wounds which man has made. It is interesting 
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to watch the process by which the devastations of the 
road-cutter are tempered to the eye by the beautiful natural 
screen of vines and herbage, which, if let alone, will soon 
cover the rough unsightly places with a drapery of ver- 
dure when the reckless workman has left behind him a 
shorn and barren waste. After his inroads, banks of sand 
or gravel are left on either side of the wide road, from which 
every spear of grass has been banished, the fences stand 
up stiff and stark, the rocks protrude from the soil, the 
trees which cannot be felled have their lower branches 
rudely cut away, so that their trunks are gaunt and un- 
sightly ; stumps are left along the edges of the fields, and 
the soft turf is replaced by sandy slopes to be gullied by 
the rain. Without wasting an hour Nature begins her 
gentle but tireless work of transforming these ruins into 
beauty. What can be more pleasing than the unmolested 
edge of an old road, where Hazel and Elder,hang out their 
fruit for the birds, where the fragrant Clethra blossoms, 
where the wild Grape-vine and the glossy Bramble climb 
from tree to tree, and wild Roses and Morning-glories 
brighten the shadows with their smiles. Here in the spring 
the Trientalis and Anemone make the ground beautiful 
with their white blossoms, while the Shad-bush waves a 
welcome to the passer-by. As summer comes the sky- 
blue Chicory clusters there, the Milkweed and the Epi- 
lobium show pink and purple amid the foliage, the Mullein 
lifts its stately yellow blossom from its furry leaves, while 
the Barberry shows first its arcs of yellow bloom and later 
its coral clusters of fruit, that contrast well with the great 
Golden-rod and the splendid purple of the wild Aster in the 
fall. 

The leafage is dense and varied. Sweet Fern and Bay- 
berry add to its fragrance with their aromatic odors ; the 
Alder waves its tassels ; the Swamp Willow lifts its lance- 
shaped leaves.after the catkins are gone; now and then 
there is a whiff of fragrance from an Azalea which gladdens 
the hot breezes of July from a neighboring swamp ; Ferns 
and young Pines struggle together in their infancy, and 
here and there a feathery Hemlock rises under the pro- 
tecting shade of other trees, where it loves to hide from the 
sunlight. 

The panorama, as you drive or walk, perpetually changes, 
reveals new charms, hidden beauties, in a wealth that a 
gardener might envy. Everything, from a Buttercup to an 
Orchid, may be found along the highway border, while 
the thrushes and the song sparrow call among the bushes, 
and the saucy squirrel scolds from the bending boughs 
above. 

All this is scorned by the thrifty farmer as a nursery of 
weeds and disease for his crops, and nominally in his in- 
terest the mower walks abroad with his brush-hook and 
makes havoc of this charming scene which we enjoy. But 
who shall excuse the hireling who, in the interests of elec- 
tric-lights, climbs our trees with spiked shoes that tear holes 
in the bark, hews away great limbs, leaving the stumps to 
absorb moisture and decay into the very heart of the old 
Elm or Maple, or, worse still, places his wire so carelessly 
that it is found burning the boughs away, so that they fall 
with a crash, to the peril of the incautious foot-passenger. 

From such depredations as these it seems as if there 
must be some legal defense. It is useless to remonstrate 
with the men with anything gentler than a shot-gun, and 
it seems sometimes as if its use upon such wanton tres- 
passers would be almost justifiable, so insolent and un- 
heeding do they become in their irresponsible onslaughts 
upon private property. 

Sooner or later there must be some legal issue made 
upon this matter if we are to preserve from mutilation and 
destruction our fine avenues of trees which now suffer at 
the hands of these electric depredators, who certainly 
have no authority for wholesale damage to the trees 
which may interfere with their lines.” It would be well 
enough if they and the Road Commission would show 
their zeal in the destruction of such trees as are breeding- 
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the curculio. Herbaceous plants, too, which are pestilent 
weeds, and spread by seed into adjacent fields, ought to be 
destroyed. But no discrimination is made. Lilies and 
‘Columbines and Clematis fall with the Canada Thistle, and 
a warty Wild Cherry is quite as safe as a Tulip Poplar. If 
half the zeal were displayed in a persistent warfare against 
the real pests of forest and farm as is now exercised against 
the beautiful growth along country way-sides, injurious in- 
sects and infectious fungi would soon be less abundant 
and destructive. 








Botanical Nomenclature. 


E have received a circular containing the sugges- 

tions of a committee composed of the following 

well-known German botanists, Ascherson, Engler, Schu- 

mann and Urban, appointed to amend the laws of botan- 

ical nomenclature as adopted at the Paris Conference of 
1867. The committee proposes the following changes : 

First, that the starting-point of the priority of genera, as 
well as species, shall be 1753, the date of the publication of 
the first edition of Linnzeus’ Species, instead of 1737, the 
date of the publication of the first edition of his Genera. 

Secondly, that nomina nuda and seminuda shall be re- 
jected, pictures alone without diagnoses not being allowed 
any claim of priority. 

Thirdly, that similar names shall be preserved if they 
differ by ever so little in the last syllable, although if they 
only differ in the mode of spelling the newer one is to be 
abandoned. 

Fourthly, the names of certain large and universally 
known genera, a list of which is added to the report, are 
to be preserved, although if the strict rules of priority were 
followed they would be rejected. 

The committee states, as a reason for abandoning the 
first edition of the Genera of Linnzeus as the authority for 
genera, that “the turning-point from the ancient botany to 
our modern science rests in the introduction of the binomial 
nomenclature, as previously to the publication of the Spe- 
cies Plantarum (1753), which followed a year after the 
fourth edition of the Genera, the scientific position of Lin- 
nzus was not superior to that of Tournefort, Rivinus and 
many other botanists who often had described and segre- 
gated the genera more exactly than he did.” 

With reference to their second change the committee 
say : “ Many genera have been founded on a picture only 
without a diagnosis. No doubt, by means of it a species 
sometimes can clearly be made out and recognized, and if 
the picture is a good one all the characteristics of the plant 
can be observed. Buta picture can never show the spe- 
cial characteristics alone which raise the genus above the 
other of its affinity. A genus only gains priority by a ver- 
bal diagnosis, and nomina nuda and seminuda are to be 
rejected; therefore the following works cannot claim a 
right of priority: Rumphius, Herbarium Amboinense, Bur- 
mann, Flora Indica, Patrick Browne, His/ory of Jamaica, 
Lamarck, Jilus/ration des genres pro parie, etc.” 

As illustrating the meaning of Article iti. the committee 
would preserve Adenia as well as Adenium, Chloris as well 
as Chlorzea and Chlora, Atropa as well as Atropis, while 
such cases as Epidendrum and Epidendron, Oxycoccus 
and Oxycoccos, are held to be only different modes of 
spelling the same word, and the. newer one is to be aban- 
doned if they relate to different genera. 

The provisions of Article iv., as proposed, are more radi- 
cal, and will give rise, probably, to more criticism than 
the others. In their explanatory note the committee state 
that “the impulse that led to the acknowledgment of the 
right of priority was only the vivid desire to create a stable 
nomenclature. If we see that by the absolute and unlim- 
ited observance of the principle we probably gain the con- 
trary of what we intended ; we, who have ourselves made 
the rules of priority as a law, have the right to amend the 
latter. Therefore we present a list of genera that have 


more than a merely scientific interest or that are very large, 
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and we propose to conserve them in spite of the rules of 
priority, in order to avoid a general confusion by the 
change of many thousand names.” They then give a list 
of seventy-eight genera for which they would propose to pre- 
serve names which are not the oldest. Among these some 
of the most interesting to American botanists are Malvas- 
trum (1849) in place of Malveopsis (1844), Oxytropis (1812) 
for Spiesia (1790), Desmodium (1813) for Meibomia (1763), 
Liatris (1791) for Laciniaria (1762), Mikania (1803) for Wil- 
loughbya (1790), Statice (1807) for Limonium (1759), Den- 
drobium (1799) for Callista (1790). 

The first article seems to us unimportant, although, as 
all modern nomenclature rests upon the system of Lin- 
nus and dates from the publication of his Genera and 
Species, we should prefer to go back to the first edition of 
the Genera, although it was published before his binomial 
system was perfected and before he had established his 
supremacy over all his rivals. 

Of the wisdom of the second clause there can be no ques- 
tion, as no, theory of nomenclature can stand which is 
based only on the use of names unsupported by published 
diagnoses, although we confess we do not understand the 
wisdom of excluding Browne's History of Famaica, as his 
diagnostic characters supported by figures rarely leave any 
doubt as to the species or wish to record. 

Article iii. will certainly be approved by working natu- 
ralists ; but whether the great majority of these adopt the 
fourth article and consent to an arbitrary selection of cer- 
tain names, these names being taken contrary to a well- 
established rule and simply for convenience, seems to us 
doubtful. If all naturalists could be induced to agree to 
call Malveopsis Malvastrum or Spiesia Oxytropis, because 
these names are more familiar to the present generation 
and their retention would save labor and confusion, and 
if not only the present generation of naturalists, but their 
successors for all time, could be bound to adopt these names, 
then the plan would be an admirable one. But, unfortu- 
nately, the only way to make nomenclature really stable is 
by an unfailing adherence toarule. If one exception is 
admitted another will be, and as long as the human mind 
is active there will be botanists who will think that they 
can secure notoriety for themselves by changing names 
and by making other deviations. To prevent this and to 
make nomenclature stable, it seems to us that the law of 
priority must be maintained at any cost of labor and incon- 
venience, and that the longer its adoption is postponed by 
makeshifts like the one here suggested and by efforts to 
avoid meeting the issue squarely, the greater will be the 
ultimate confusion, and we deplore any effort to postpone 
changes of names which, sooner or later, are sure to be 
made, and every attempt to avoid compliance with the 
fundamental law on which scientific nomenclature is based. 

The whole subject, however, is one which demands 
careful consideration and discussion as well as the co- 
operation of working naturalists in all parts of the world ; 
and their contemporaries will be grateful, whether they 
agree with their recommendations or not, for the thought 
and labor the members of this committee have bestowed 
upon this most difficult and perplexing subject. 


The New Jersey Building at the Columbian Fair. 


are the example set at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial, the various states of the Union will have 
houses of their own on the grounds of the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago. Of course, the attractiveness of the 
portion of the grounds devoted to these buildings will de- 
pend on the taste shown in their design. The most 
prominent of all these structures, the one belonging to the 
state of Illinois, does not seem to us worthy of the fine 
position it occupies, while the New York State building, 
which is to be in the style of an Italian villa, seems very 
appropriate to the use for which it is intended, and, judg- 
ing from drawings, it will be a work of great beauty. The 
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commissioners for New Jersey have done wisely in select- 
ing as the model of their club-house the old Washington 
Headquarters at Morristown, which is the most famous 
house in the state and one of the most famous historical 
houses in the Union, not only because more persons dis- 
tinguished in the military history of the Revolution have 
been gathered under its roof than under any other roof in 
America, but because it is an excellent example of the 
architecture of the time when it was built, and because it 
has been kept in such an admirable state of preservation. 
It is rather unusual, too, in America, for a h®use to remain 
continuously in the possession of one family so long as 
this one did, for the deed which conveyed the building to the 
trustees of the state was given by the seventh generation, 
counting from the honored mother of Colonel Jacob Ford, 
who owned the building when it was occupied by Wash- 
ington. ' 

The original house seems good for another hundred 
years at least, and the same oaken planks, caulked like the 
shell of a frigate, remain on the outer walls as sound to- 
day as when they sheltered Washington from the storms 
of the winter of 1779 and 1780. The old floors are still firm ; 
the double oaken doors, which opened and shut for Wash- 
ington, open and shut to-day, and there has been hardly 
any change or repair or restoration in the house from bot- 
tom to top. The same surbases, windows, maptel-pieces, 
fire-places, hearth-stones, and the same carving on the 
lintel and cornice remain just as they came from the hands 
of the artisan. The house, too, with its wide hall and 
spacious rooms, will be cool and well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. Let us hope that all the 
details of the building will be accurately copied, so that it 
will be a genuine reproduction and not a parody. Of 
course, one thing cannot be repeated, and that is the sur- 
roundings of the old house at Morristown. One charm of 
the place is the perfect adaptation of the house to the rich 
landscapes which stretch away from it on every hand. 
One change is said to be contemplated, but this will not 
be ruinous, and that is the addition of an extension similar 
to the one seen in the right of the picture, on page 367, on 
the opposite end of the house. This would be after the 
symmetrical style of southern colonial houses, and would, 
probably, be what Colonel Ford would have done if he 
had ever enlarged his residence. Nevertheless, if the 
building, as it now is, offers room enough for the accom- 
modation of New Jersey at the fair, no change whatever 
in the model should be permitted. 


Water-plants in Southern New Jersey. 


bP fee! attractive are the ponds in the Pines at this season, 
with the plants which float upon their surfaces or bloom 
above them or riot in the swampy ground about their mar- 
gins. The sweet-scented Water-lily (Nymphza odorata), with 
its singular grace of form, purity of color and exquisite fra- 
grance, must ever remain the queen of wild water-flowers. 
These plants are attractive anywhere, but they are never so 
charming as they are in some lonely wood-bordered lakelet. 
No doubt, the cultivators who make artificial basins for grow- 
ing them enjoy their loneliness, and this is the only way most 
people are permitted to enjoy them. But a Tank-lily can 
never be a Pond-lily, after all. Varying forms of the yellow 
Pond-lily (Nuphar) are here, too, some with yellow flowers, 
others quite purple. The flower is interesting and curious, 
with its many-rayed stigma and numerous small petals 
crowded among the stamens under the ovary, a snug retreat, 
where sinall insects seem to find something to their liking. 
Another plant belonging to the Water-lily family is the pe- 
culiar Brasenia peltata, or Water-shield, which is scattered in 
thick patches over the ponds. Its long-stemmed, shield- 
shaped leaves float gracefully on the water and bear clusters 
of small purple flowers in their axils, The stems and flower- 
buds are coated with a clear, limpid jelly, and when held in 
the sunlight they sparkle like plants covered with ice after a 
winter’s sleet. The Floating Heart (Limnanthemum lacuno- 
sum) is another plant quite common in the ponds. It has 
smooth, shining, small heart-shaped leaves, often beautifully 
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mottled with white, and pretty clusters of small white flowers. 
It belongs to the Gentian family, and continues in bloom 
throughout the summer. The large velvety leaves of the 
Golden-club (Orontium aquaticum) are also onary | on the 
water, and the greenish-looking seeds are falling from the 
spadix and scattered along the edge of the pond. 

The narrow-leaved Cat-tail, Typha angustifolia, as well as the 
more common T. latifolia, left its spears above the marshes 
in a delightfully decorative way. The narrow-leaved Typha is 
specially pretty and delicate, with itsslender, dense, brown spikes 
of flowers. And Sagittaria, withits many forms, well named from 
its arrow-shaped leaves, is not to be despised. The flowers are 
pure white, and some of them are quite large and handsome, 
although they look so frail, with their almost transparent pe- 
tals. They keep in bloom all summer long. The blue flowers 
of the Picherel wend (Pontederia cordata) contrast well with 
the Sagittaria, and were it not for the ephemeral character of 
the flowers, which gives the spike a ragged appearance, they 
would look charmingly together, as they béth continue in 
bloom well into October. 

The button-like dull white flowers of Eriocaulon, or Pipe- 
wort, stand well = out of the water on their straight, slender, 
naked scapes, while their loose, cellular, grass-like leaves are 
entirely submerged. Two or three species of Yellow-eyed 
Grass (Xyris) are in company with Eriocaulon. The slender, 
rigid, compact leaves and scapes of the first are quite in con- 
trast with the loose cellular structure of the other. The flow- 
ers of Xyris are small and yellow, and produced all summer 
from rigid scale-like heads. The leaves and scapes of some 
of the species are curiously contorted and twisted, especially 
in those of X. torta. 

Several species of the perplexing Bladderwort (Utricularia) 
are floating on the water, eluding all of my efforts to learn the 
cause of the merciless slaughter of the little aquatic animals 
around them. U. clandestina, perhaps, causes more ruin 
among the tiny inhabitants of the pond than either of the other 
species. Its submerged leaves and stems are thickly studded 
with curious bladder-like traps, ready to capture the unwary 
creatures which venture near enough to touch the marvelous 
door which suddenly opens and draws them in and quickly 
closes, never to be opened from the inside to let a victim es- 
cape. Great numbers of the larvz of the chironomus-fly and 
of the mosquito, and many entromoscans are alike made 
prisoners in their chambers of death. 

The inflated Bladderwort (U. inflata) is the most elegant spe- 
cies in the genus. It floats on the water easily and gracefully 
at the will of the wind, with erect stems surmounted with 
large yellow flowers. In the place of roots is. a whorl of white 
inflated bladder-like stems, each an inch or two in length, 
which keep the plant afloat and right side up. Below the in- 
flated stems are finely dissected leaves containing many little 
bladders with the same structure as those of U. clandestina, 
but, as far as I have observed, this species entraps very few 
creatures. Another handsome species is the Purple Bladder- 
wort (U. purpurea). This also floats on the water, but in thick 
tangled masses, from which arise many flower-scapes with 
rather large purple blossoms. This. species bears more blad- 
ders than either of the others, and under a low power of the 
microscope they are beautiful objects. Their construction 
is quite unlike those which belong to the yellow-flowering 
species. 

Great masses of Drosera longifolia are growing in the more 
shallow places, with long stems raising the leaves and flowers 
out of the water. In some places they are as thick as they 
can well stand over quite a large space. They are beautiful 
plants glistening in the sunshine like jewels. But they, too, 
are death-traps, and destroy the lives of many creatures of the 
air, that seem to be attracted by sticky fluid that exudes 
from the glands and sparkles on their leaves. When a fly 
alights upon a leaf it is held fast, and many of the leaves are 
found folded entirely around their victims. 

Another species, D. filiformis, is here too, growing in wet 
sand; this has long, thread-like leaves, ten to twelve inches 
in length, covered from base to summit with reddish glands 
like those of D. longifolia. The scape is a foot or'so in height, 
bearing handsome rose-colored flowers which last through 
July and August. This species captures many insects, butter- 
flies and moths and large Asilus flies, and many others. 
When an insect alights and finds itself fast, it is natural for it 
to reach out and grasp other leaves, and so it becomes more 
and more entangled among them, until escape is impossible. 
The handsome Pitcher-plant also grows here, and looking 
within its curiously constructed cup we find here, too, many 


captured insects. * 
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Notes on the Flora of Smythe County, Virginia.—I. 


“se mountains of south-western Virginia have been so 
often and so thoroughly explored and botanized over that 
it would seem that nothing new could be found there, and 
that anything written about their flora would be an altogether 
too oft-told tale. The reality was, however, always fresh, and 
every new excursion through sometimes almost untrodden 
forests and up to mountain-summits reveal, if not new plants, 
at least those that, either by their beauty, great luxuriance or 
curious structure, never failed to interest the collector. 
Marion, in the neighborhood of which most of our botanizing 
was done, lies in the heart of Smythe County, on the Middle 
Fork of the Holston River, about twenty-eight miles, as_the 
crow flies, from the boundary-line of North Carolina. It is a 
small straggling village on a slope at an altitude, they say of 
2,300 feet, surrounded in every direction by innumerable little 
foot-hills, called by the natives knobs. Most curious little hills 
they are, molded and furrowed and worn into all sorts of 
whimsical shapes. There are round hills, pointed hills, sym- 
metrical hills ; hills that have gentle slopes, hills that are too 
steep for the most ambitious tobogganist, and hills that have 
no shape whatever. Beyond them to the south, in the Blue 
Ridge, rises the long, scarcely broken range of the Iron Moun- 
tain, and still beyond, in the same system, the two high peaks, 
White-top and Mount Roger, the latter familiarly known as 
Balsam Mountain, for the names of the United States Topo- 

raphical Survey maps are not by any means the local names. 
North of Marion the long, straight, almost plateau-like level of 
Walker Mountain completely shuts out any view into the 
broad valley of the North Fork of the Holston River beyond. 
All the mountain-tops are densely wooded, with small scat- 
tered farms with Rye and Corn fields on the lower ridges, and 
in the fertile valleys many an acre of rippling Wheat-fields. 

The Holston at Marion is rather more than a brook, some- 
thing less than a river, and it flows between high banks that 
gradually, a mile or so below the village, become so steep and 
rocky as to make it practically inaccessible except at certain in- 
tervals. The river tosses and foams between Moss and Fern 
fringed cliffs and dense and fragrant woods of Arbor-vitz and 
Hemlock. The latter were all large, fine trees, and the Arbor- 
vites giants of their race. One of the largest of the latter 
measured nearly fifteen feet in circumference, and many were 
more than half that size. For a month or more we botanized 
at intervals along the river-banks, and the succession of plants 
was most interesting. 

Toward the latter part of May the flowering trees and shrubs 
were numerous. Some superb Wild Black Pierre teens were 
in bloom in the woods and along the roads. Many of them 
were large trees, and were beautiful objects while their flowers 
lasted. edbud was in its glory, and both Dogwoods, Cornus 
florida and C. alternifolia, were in bloom at the same time, and 
side by side in great clumps. The Sugar-berry (Celtis occi- 
dentalis) was just dropping its flowers, but the pretty Bladder- 
nut (Staphylea trifolia) was still hanging out its graceful, 
drooping white bells. Rather smaller than this was the Nine- 
bark (Physocarpus opulifolius), a most effective Spirzea-like 
shrub, and Berberis Canadensis. The Barberry we found was 
fairly widespread all through the county on dry hill-sides as 
well as on the river-banks, though nowhere in any great 
quantity. Its yellow drooping racemes are very pretty, and 
altogether it is a neat little shrub. The clefts of every rocky 
ridge were filled with great bunches of Hepatica acutiloba, 
then in fruit, and quite close to the village one of the cliffs 
was covered with a mass of Polypodium incanum growing on 
the edge of and in the seams of the rocks. With it were the 
Cliff-brake (Peltzea atropurpurea), a light green, somewhat sil- 
very-looking, Fern, and two Aspleniums (A. parvulum and 
A. Rutamuraria), the latter with fronds nearly three inches 
long. At the base of the rocks and through the woods was 
the pretty Oxalis recurva. It is a handsome plant, quite erect, 
and over a foot tall, the golden yellow flowers being in many 
instances nearly an inch across, and the leaves very striking, 
with their bright brown margins. In the swampy borders of 
the river Phacelia Purshii was abundant, a beautiful species, 
with a rather straggling habit and delicate light blue-fringed 
corollas. 

Violets have a more or less prominent place everywhere 
during the month of May, and in the vicinity of Marion their 
profusion and luxuriance of growth was most surprising. In 
all we collected thirteen species in the valley and on the hills, 
all, with the exception of the little yellow one, Viola rotundi- 
folia, blooming at the same time. With the Phacelia on the 
river-bank was Viola striata, over a foot tall, with large creamy 
white flowers, and V. rostrata, smaller, with flowers of two 
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shades of lilac-purple. The latter was by no means rare, and 
could be seen all through the swampy woods and often in 
open fields, where it did not reach three inches in height. The 
near relative of the Violets, Solea concolor, a coarse herb with 
inconspicuous little greenish flowers, grew with the white 
Violet on the river-bank. 

The only Iris we found in the region was I. cristata, a lovely 
light bluish flower with yellow crests, on wooded hill-sides, 
growing in great beds. Many of the shrubs were overgrown 
with an impassable tangle of Cat-briers, prominent among 
which was Smilax hispida. Dioscorea villosa and Smilax her- 
bacea were in, such close proximity that it was hard to say 
where one ended and the other began. The curious Leather- 
flower (Clematis Viorna) was found trailing on hot, dry hill- 
sides on the ground, the flowers standing up straight from 
the vines. They are more than an inch long and of a delicate 
reddish purple. One of the most striking among the smaller 
plants on the river-bank was the light violet-blue Cedronella 
cordata. Higher in the mountains and in more sheltered situ- 
ations its flowers were of a delicate pink. During the last week 
in May, as soon as the Red-bud flowers were over, the Locusts 
(Robinia Pseudacacia) began to bloom, and lasted in the val- 
leys for over ten days. The village streets and the fields and 
woods were full of their sweet fragrance. In the deepest and 
gloomiest part of the Holston ravine grew the Twin-leaf (Jef- 
fersonia diphylla). It was in fruit when we found it, but was 
none the less interesting, as the pear-shaped pod with its little 
cone-shaped lid and bright orange-brown seeds was very 
quaint. The Barren Strawberry (Waldsteinia fragarioides) was 
found in a fittle isolated bed under one of the big Hemlocks, 
and with it was the bright rose-purple Polygala pauciflora, a 
charming little plant, by no means uncommon in the moun- 
tain-region. 

Great cliffs were covered with long pendent masses of the 
Bladder Fern (Cystopteris bulbifera), and some of the rocks 
were so covered with mats of the Walking-leaf (Camptosorus 
rhizophyllus) as to be completely hidden. 

Ina shady nook was quite a dense growth of the plants of 
Aconitum uncinatum, and with them the straggling Polemo- 
nium reptans, with blue-purple nodding flowers. Spiranthes 
latifolia, the prettiest of the North American Ladies’ Tresses, 
was growing on the edge of the water, almost in the river, and 
near it the queer little green spike of another Orchid, Habe- 
naria bracteata. The Leatherwood and the Spice-bush (Lin- 
dera Benzoin) were both beginning to fruit in the densest 
portion of the wood, and the silky Cornel or Kinnikinnick (Cor- 
nus sericea) was just opening its flowers on a little island in the 
river. 


New York. Anna Murray Vait. 


New or Little-known Plants. 


Richea pandanifolia. 


8 Ge very remarkable Tasmanian plant, of which living 

examples are now in cultivation at Kew, is figured 
and described in Hooker’s Flora of Tasmania, where it is 
said to grow in the dense mountain forests in the interior 
of the southern and western parts of the colony, present- 
ing a more striking appearance than any other Tasmanian 
plant, its long, naked, slender annulate stems attaining a 
height of thirty-six feet, and bearing one or several huge 
crowns of long waving leaves, often rising far above the 
surrounding vegetation, and strikingly resembling in gen- 
eral aspect the mountain Pandani of India. The trunk is 
nine inches in diameter, with a large pith, sometimes 
branching with a crowded head of rigid coriaceous leaves, 
each from three to five feet long, shining green sheathing 
at the base, tapering to a long point, the margins finely 
serrated. The flowers, which are small, are produced ona 
compound axillary panicle six inches long. The appear- 
ance of the plant certainly suggests an endogens, such 
as Bromelia or Pandanus, rather than the exogenous 
order Epacridacez, to which Richea really belongs, its 
nearest affinity being the well-known genera Sprengelia 
and Dracophyllum. The Kew plants were raised from 
seeds collected by Mr. Justice Dobson, of Hobart, in 1882, 
from whose letter to Sir Joseph Hooker I am permitted to 
make the following extract relating to the Richea. He 
wrote: “To get these seeds I made an expedition to the 
head of the Lachlan River, which falls into the Derwent, 
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close by New Norfolk. The only route is up the bed of 
the Lachlan. The sides of the hills are most precipitous, 
and the bed of the river is a mass of dead timber, rocks, 
boulders, waterfalls and everything else that can make 
traveling difficult. After ascending 2,500 feet we got to 
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seed. Sphagnum grew abundantly about these giants, who 
seem to love plenty of moisture at their roots and to enjoy 
a rotten, peaty soil.” 

The Kew examples of R. pandanifolia, which are now ten 
years old (see illustration on this page), are two feet high 


Fig. 61.—Richea pandanifolia.—See page 364. 


the top of the tier, a marshy, scrubby plateau, where, after 
struggling through Baueria, Fagus Cunninghamii, Lepto- 
spermum and cutting grass, I saw the first giant Richea. 
There were about forty trees, and most of them were in 
flower, but as the old flower-stalks and seed-vessels con- 
tinue adherent to the tree, I succeeded in finding good 


and have leaves nearly two feet long. Judging by the 
behavior of these plants, a full-grown specimen must be 
many years old. They are evidently not difficult to man- 
age in cultivation, and so far they have proved just as 
happy in a hot moist stove as in an airy greenhouse. 
They grow well in sandy peat, and like a liberal supply of 
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water at all times. Apart from their exceptional botanical 
interest, they are quite as ornamental in appearance as 
some Pandani and Cordylines. 

There are eighteen species of Richea, all natives of the 
mountains of Tasmania and south-eastern Australia. 
Some of them are small and bush-like, with leaves only 
an inch or soin length. R. dracophylla grows to a height 
of twelve feet, and has flexuose leaves two feet long. I 
am not aware that any other species of Richea is in culti- 
vation in Europe except the one here figured, with the in- 
troduction of which Kew is to be credited. 

Teedva. W. Watson. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Parks. 


VERY year more open spaces are provided in Eng- 
land for pleasure-grounds, and those most recently 
acquired are largely planted with hardy flowers in bold 
groups or with masses of annuals which are in their re- 
spective seasons gay with color. The shrubs in these 
places, however, are not so satisfactory. They are mostly 
crowded together so that they die from strangulation or 
starvation, or at least they make no characteristic or 
healthy growth. Horticulturists fond of brilliant effects 
will be pleased with the bedding in Hyde Park, from Rot- 
ten Row to the Marble Arch, the ground running along 
the Park Lane being now a blaze of Fuchsias particularly, 
although other flowers, such as Tuberous Begonias, are 
used freely. 

For a few years past the Fuchsia has been a great favor- 
ite here for bedding, and in such large masses as can be 
seen in Hyde Park the effect is most pleasing. For the 
most part the fine old-fashioned kinds that have been al- 
most lost sight of since the flower has been out of fashion 
are to be seen in the public parks. One of the most popu- 
lar kinds is the Earl of Beaconsfield, the flowers of which 
are tubular and scarlet. Other varieties preferred are 
Annette, distinguished for its massive green leaves and 
purple-crimson flowers, the Empress of Germany, with 
violet, blue and crimson flowers, Tower of London, Ma- 
dame Cornellesin and Elizabeth Marshall. The plants are 
about three feet high and are grouped in threes, usually of 
distinct kinds, on the turf, so that the lower shoots touch 
the closely trimmed grass and the little shrubs are each 
one a pyramid of bloom. The great point in dealing with 
such tender plants as the Fuchsia is to let them make as 
much of their growth as possible in the open air so that 
they become thoroughly well-hardened to endure the trials 
of summer weather and maintain a display of flowers un- 
til frost. 

Of course, in large places, size counts for something, 
and besides the large specimens of Fuchsias are admirable 
groups of Erythrina Crista-galli, Pelargonium, Madame 
Crousse, a fine ivy-leaved variety with salmon-pink 
flowers, and Clematis Jackmanni. The Tuberous Begonia 
has done much to displace the beds of Pelargoniums in the 
English parks. As far as possible the colors are kept dis- 
tinct so as to gain a full and strong effect. It is possible 
now to purchase seeds in distinct shades, and they produce 
flowers true to these tones, while in regard to size and 
habit there has been a great advance in the outdoor Be- 
gonias, whose flowers have great breadth, stand well up 
above the foliage and seem to be proof against the vicissi- 
tudes of weather. A moist season suits them best, and 
while the Pelargoniums have run to leaf the Begonias have 
been smothered with bloom. 

The tufted Pansy is another plant much used in the 
parks as an edging, as a groundwork to taller things, and 
in beds by itself. The important point with these is to se- 
lect varieties of good color, and there is no kind more gen- 
erally used than Archie Grant, which has bold flowers of 
deep royal blue, which never lose their character through- 
out the year. These Pansies are a charming group, which 
now range through many colors, from white to the deepest 
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purple. They commence to bloom in spring and continue 
to the end of summer, disliking only severe drought. 

It is surprising what may be accomplished in outdoor 
gardening even in London, one of the smokiest cities of 
the world. One of the most successful plants used here is 
the Carnation, which is planted very freely. The old Clove 
succeeds remarkably well, and forms largeclumps. Ameri- 
cans when visiting England should not forget the parks 
and city gardens, which are worth seeing all the year. In 
the spring months the bulbous flowers are used freely. 
Last spring the beds now occupied by the Fuchsias in 
Hyde Park were filled with the best kind of Daffodils—that 
is, those with the earliest flowers, like the Maximus, Hors- 
fieldi or Empress type, while the Poet’s Narcissus followed 


later in the season. 
Chiswick, England. V. C. 


Cultural Department. 


August in the Vegetable-garden. 


"THOSE who enjoy a sweet, quickly grown turnip should 

sow now a few of the Extra Early Milan. I say a few, be- 
cause those sown now will be overgrown and pithy before 
cold weather, and successive crops should be sown to follow 
the first. Here, in the south, we can sow this variety as late 
as October and grow a fine crop, the last sown usually being 
best of all. The Extra Early Milan grows almost as quickly as 
a Radish, and when the size of an ordinary biscuit is a deli- 
cious table-turnip ; but sowings should be continued to have 
it in the best condition, and in the latitude of New York seed 
can be sown in rich ground as late as early September. Fora 
turnip to keep in winter, we like the variety known here as 
Southern Prize. It is not catalogued by northern seedsmen, 
but can be. had of seedsmen from Richmond southward. 
Robertson's GoldenBull is another good variety for winter use. 
Both of these require a longer season than the strap-leaf sorts 
like the Milan, and should be sowed at once. 

In the latitude of New York the winter crop of Celery is now 
in its final quarters, and the only thing to do is to keep it free 
from weeds. Do not handle or cultivate Celery when wet with 
dew or rain. 

Plants of Brussels Sprouts can be set now in the latitude of 
New York in moist and rich land. This vegetable is too rarely 
grown in this country, partly, I suppose, because it will not 
stand out in the north, and it is not in good condition until 
touched by frost. But Brussels Sprouts may be stored like 
Cabbage, and in the south they ought to supplant the coarser 
Collard, for here they can be left to stand during the winter. 
If our northern friends, for any reason, have failed to set their 
winter Cabbage-plants at the proper time for them—in early 
July—let them get now, if possible, plants of the Winningstadt 
Cabbage, and they will still make good heads. 

In most localities seed of the Barletta, or the Queen Onion, 
sown early in August, will make a fine crop of beautiful little 
pickling onions. In the south, the main garden crop of August 
is the late Potato-crop from seed of the early crop. We bed our 
early potatoes in the open ground and cover lightly as soon as 
dug, and in August take up and plant those that are sprouted, 
and no others, This crop is becoming of great impor- 
tance in the south, as we find that these late potatoes are 
vastly superior for spring planting to any we can buy at the 
north, and, from the fact that they can be kept unshriveled until 
July, they will be of great value as a food-crop in late spring. 
Northern gardeners are now finding it to their advantage to 
get these late-grown potatoes for planting them in spring, and 
quite a trade is springing up in seed-potatoes from the south. 

Broccoli, for fall use, should now be set in northern locali- 
ties, where it does well. This is Cauliflower under another 
name, and usually takes the place of Cauliflower in autumn. 
About Baltimore the gardeners call the green-curled Scotch 
Kale Broccoli, and they set it out at this season just as they do 
late Cabbage. It makes a fine vegetable after frost, and is so 
hardy that it can be left out almost anywhere. When grown 
in this way it is much better than that sown later and cut small 
for “ greens.” 

Try a crop of Peas early in August. Sow them in a trench 
and cover lightly, and work the soil into them as they 
graw. If they escape the mildew, they will give a very accept- 
able autumn dish. The best sorts to sow now are Promiurh 
Gem and Chelsea. A dusting with flowers of sulphur is good 
as a preventive of mildew. 

If Carrots are relished in winter, sow now some seed of 
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Early Horn variety. They grow quickly. Eclipse Beets sown 
now will be better for winter use than the long ones usually 
sown earlier. 

Late in the month of August sow seed of Chinese Rose-col- 
ored Winter Radish. We have tested all the varieties of win- 
ter Radish, and are of the opinion that this is the only one 
worth growing. Successive sowings should be made into 
September, as the first may grow pithy. Here we can sow 
them until middle of October. 

From Maryland southward long cuttings of Sweet-potato 
vines made early in August, say a yard long, and wrapped in a 
coil, putting the whole in a well-watered hill except the tip, will 
make a great crop of small tubers, which will keep better in 
winter than the potatoes from the spring setting, and make 
the best seed for next spring’s bedding. In the Carolinas and 
southward the best potatoes for winter table use are grown 


from these cuttings. ' 
Raleigh, N. C. . W. F. Massey. 
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The winter made matters worse; and now our bushes are 
practically old and worn out, instead of being virile and young. 

The remedy must, of course, be suited to the disease. Our 
fields must be arranged to defy drought as far as possible, 
This can be done by veo cultivation in the spring, by 
ee ae and by growing the canes five feet or more in 
height, thus shading the soil more effectually between. But 
it is not impossible or seriously expensive for many of us to 
arrange a system of irrigation. In any event, there must be a 
prompt removal of fall blossoms, if these are abundant. The 
canes must in no way be devitalized before winter—that is, we 
must get strong canes, and keep them strong. I have never 
seen poorer than those prepared in 1891 for 1892; and the re- 
sult is an inferior crop. Of course, a good deal can be done 
by high manuring. It must also be borne in mind that differ- 
ent varieties of berries demand different methods of culture. 
The Turner must be grown in hills, to give any fruit worth 
mentioning; while the Cuthbert does best when grown in 

. 


Fig. 62.—Washington Headquarters, at Morristown, New Jersey.—See page 362. 


The Raspberry Crop. 


‘THE Raspberry crop of 1892, after all, is a failure. The fruit 
is inferior, and the quantity produced about one-fifth what 
it should have been. The case is one full of interest and 
worthy of study by horticulturists. Ifthe fruit as brought into 
market is examined, it will be seen that it is rusty or has a 
whitish appearance. The berries are not filled out well, and 
are not large or succulent. At the opening of the season the 
bearing canes looked as exhausted as they generally do near 
the close of the picking season. In the spring these canes 
were found to be killed back one-third, and were enfeebled. 
The severity of the winter was not enough to account for this. 
The second crop, borne last October, was my first reason for 
the exhausted bushes. But, perhaps, the cause lies still 
further back. The year 1891 was extraordinarily dry in the 
growing season. The canes were few, and short and slim. 
The lack of vitality and badly formed cells led to an effort to 
bear fruit, exactly as girdling an Apple-tree makes it at once a 
bountiful bearer. So our weak canes pushed out an autumn 
crop, a useless fruitage. This still further weakened them. 


close rows with tops interlocking, and the whole ground shaded. 
What is true of the raspberry crop is also true of most other 
fruits, when the prolonged dry weather of last year was most 
marked. The cheney and plum crops fail, and pears, while 
blossoming profusely, have not set fruit. This result may 
occur from numerous causes, but I am confident, from exam- 
ination, that the chief cause for the failure this year is the en- 
feebled growth of last year. It is agreeable to look forward to 
1893 with a certainty that fruit will be admirably provided for, 
so far as abundant and vigorous growth is concerned. The 
Raspberry-canes are abundant and are strong. Such growth 
will not encourage premature fruit-bearing in the fall. 
Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


URING the last two weeks, or the second and third weeks 

in July, the objects of most comment and greatest popu- 

lar interest and admiration by visitors to Franklin Park, in 
Boston, have been the knolls, banks and other bits of ground 
covered with dense masses of Rosa Wichuraiana in full bloom. 
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Ata little distance the ground sometimes seemed so thickly 
covered with the white flowers as to almost give the effect of 
snow, while a nearer view showed innumerable clusters of 
single white Roses of good size with yellow stamens, and well 
set off by a thick covering of handsome immaculate dark 
green foliage over the ground beneath. The fragrance given 
off is not that of most wild Roses, but more nearly suggests 
the Banksian Rose of our greenhouses, although it is sweeter 
and without a certain disagreeable quality of the Ranksian. 
Bees of various kinds, but especially honey-bees, were pres- 
ent in large numbers about the abundant bloom. 

In the two or three years since it has been planted in this 
park, R. Wichuraiana has shown a wonderful capacity for 
growth and for covering the ground almost to the complete 
exclusion of any other form of low-growing vegetation. It 
has been planted in Franklin Park in various situations— 
among other shrubbery, by itself in masses, on knolls and on 
rocky banks—and in any of these situations it appears to thrive 
equally well. In some places where it was planted with double- 
flowering Blackberries, dwarf Spirzeas and similar plants, its 
rampant stems have largely overgrown them, so that they seem 
to be fast getting crowded out. Some Rhododendrons, planted 
in an inappropriate and artificial situation, are becoming 
partly hidden in the wild growth of this Rose, which was 
planted as a ground covering beneath. As a rule, the stems 
of the Rose trail closely along the ground, but the new stems 
of each succeeding year grow over the preceding ones, and 
where the tips get a chance to climb through the branches of 
some other shrub they take advantage of the support and be- 
come more or less raised. In fact, its habit is more like that 
of a trailing Blackberry or Dewberry than any other familiar 
object. Considering that its importation was undesigned or 
without a knowledge of its peculiar habit or value, the intro- 
duction of this Rose has proved a very fortunate circumstance. 
Its dark, shining, evergreen-looking foliage will form a splen- 
did covering for any rough piece of ground, and sandy or 
gravelly areas are likely to prove very congenial to the 
— of the plant. It is now (July 26th) still in good showy 

loom, but a week or ten days ago was in its very best con- 
dition. 

Our own Michigan or Prairie Rose (R. ape is the con- 
temporary of R. Wichuraiana in its season of blooming, but 
its direct opposite in the color of its abundant deep rose- 
colored flowers, which form a most striking contrast and make 
a bold show. Left to grow in its own natural way, the stems 
of this Rose will climb twelve or fifteen feet or more among 
the branches of other shrubbery and small trees, but if it is 
planted alone and has opportunity to develop on all sides the 
stems will rise for three or four feet and then arch and bend 
over, with the tips trailing on the pone and the whole will 
appear like a little mound profusely covered with large clus- 
ters of nearly scentless flowers, which are usually in finest con- 
dition from the 15th to the 2oth of July. It is perfectly hardy 
here, and, considering that it is a plant long in cultivation, it is 
surprising to find it still comparatively a rarity in gardens, 
and it is even unknown to many gardeners and professional 
nurserymen. It has not been known to produce seed in this 
region, so that it is necessary to propagate it by cuttings or 
other modes of division. Cuttings of half-ripe wood taken at 
the end of August root without difficulty. The foliage is large 
and ample, and bears a distant resemblance to some members 
of the Raspberry tribe or genus Rubus. One of the synonyms 
given to it by a botanist was Rosa rubifolia, and under this 
name it is still sometimes t6 be found in catalogues. 

Our native R. Carolina forms the third in this group of use- 
ful late-flowering single Roses, for these three are the only 
hardy species yet introduced which bear flowers as late as or 
later than the middle of July. A few flowers on each of them 
may be found as late as the Ist of August. R. Carolina is the 
only one of the three which has an upright bush-like habit. 
Its flowers are smaller than and not so conspicuously showy 
as the others, and they are produced in less simultaneous pro- 
fusion, but they are the late Wild Roses of our own way-sides, 
and, as they — a sweet wild-rose fragrance, they are 
always sure of a place in popular esteem. A single plant will 
gradually spread by underground shoots until, in a few years, 
it will form a large clump. 

Along the cool sea-coast north of Boston such Wild Roses as 
R. lucida sometimes continue blooming until the middle of 
July, and in such places the R. Carolina is proportionally late. 
Such Roses as these are the species which should be planted 
about a sea-shore home, as being most natural and appro- 
priate, and, at the same time, quite hardy and able to withstand 
the rigor of winter without unusual care. 

Arnold Arboretum. F.G. Fack. 
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Rose Notes. 


p ARLY- lanted Roses for winter flowering will now be 

benefited by a thin mulching of manure, but it is safer 
to err on the side of thinness than to apply too heavy a coat- 
ing, as the latter frequently results in injury to the plants. 
The use of a moderate quantity of bone-dust is at all times 
beneficial to the soil for Roses, providing the bone be of good 
quality, and the most satisfactory grade of this fertilizer that I 
have used is that secured from a button factory, because the 
bone so used is in its natural state, and is much superior as a 
plant-food-to that which has been boiled or dissolved with 
acids. Good bone-dust feels somewhat ten when rubbed 
between the fingers, while that prepared from bones that have 
been boiled in order to extract the oil is quite dry, and feels 
gritty to the touch. 

As the young Roses make their growth, disbudding must 
be attended to frequently, for the strength of the plant is all 
needed to make wood at this season, so as to secure a strong 
growth ready for winter flowering; and even in winter it is 
necessary to disbud regularly if -flowers of extra size are de- 
sired. This is practiced by the large commercial growers who 
make a apeciaity of Roses, and they disbud as regularly as 
they do in the case of Chrysanthemums, in order to produce 
the eight and ten inch flowers frequently seen at the autumn 
shows. Among the varieties specially benefited by disbud- 
ding are the Bride, Catherine Mermet and Wooton, all of which 
send out lateral buds before the terminal flower opens, and 
thereby its size is reduced. La France is also improved by the 
same method, for this variety, when growing strongly, often 
forms lateral buds. 

The young Roses should, of course, be staked before the 
new growth proceeds very far, not only for neatness sake, but 
also for the welfare of the plants, and it may be worth repeat- 
ing that the most satisfactory method of staking is by means 
of a piece of galvanized steel wire about the thickness of a 
lead-pencil and three to four feet long. This is secured in an 
upright position by means of a longitudinal wire stretched be- 
tween supports at each end of the bed. Wire of this character 
will last for several years, and is not nearly so obtrusive a sup- 
port as is a wooden stake. 

If some space has been devoted to hybrids planted out for 
winter phe. | the plants should now be in active growth, and 
they will need an abundance of air and water, though, at the 
same time, the effects of suddem changes of weather must be 
guarded against to avoid mildew. The main object now is to 
secure a strong, clean growth. In establishments where space 
for Rose-growing is limited, it is preferable to prepare hybrids 
for winter use in pots, as they can then be stored in a cold 
frame until needed, but it must be conceded that the pot- 
aeaete plants seldom produce as fine flowers as those that 
1ave been planted out. 

The present has not been a satisfactory season for outdoor 
Roses in this locality. The weather has been too dry, and, as 
a natural result, the flowers have been small and not lasting. 
Teas that were planted out for summer flowers have been a 
total failure, except in some fortunate instances where a lib- 
eral course of artificial watering could be given. 

It should always be remembered, however, that during dry 
weather outdoor Roses should have thorough cultivation, and 
with a proper use of manure a fair sprinkling of flowers may 


be secured after the main crop is past. : 
Holmesburg, Pa. ce W. H. Taplin. 


Some Japanese Bamboos. 


LAst year I noted in GARDEN AND FOREST the hardiness of 
some half-dozen varieties of Japanese Bamboos which, 
without protection, survived the winter of 1890-91. The same 
plants also passed the last winter without injury, and there 
seems little doubt as to their being reliably hardy in this lati- 
tude. Further experience with them has, however, made me 
rather doubtful as to their value here under ordinary cultural 
conditions. 

The Japanese Bamboos which are attainable seem to be all 
native of southern Japan. The French nurserymen have sent 
these out under names of their own, generally botanical ones, 
but a number received with the native names, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Woolson, seem to be duplicates of those from 
France. The Japanese, curiously enough, use Chinese names 
for these and other plants, as was found in tracing up the trans- 
lations of the names among some of our mild-mannered Occi- 
dental merchants. For instance, the Japanese name for Bam- 


boo is ‘‘ Take,” but botanically the Chinese “Chiku” is used 
in conjunction with the varietal name ; thus Kimmeichiku is the 
square-stemmed Bamboo (Castelloni of the French); Koku- 
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chiku is the Black Bamboo (B. nigra in French catalogues) ; 
Hamchiku is the Spotted Bamboo. Coming from this 
warm section, which, I believe, has a somewhat humid atmos- 
phere, the Bamboos seem to require a warmer spring than 
ours to — them an early start. In my garden, at least, which 
has a cold, clayey soil, they do not seem quite happy, and be- 
gin to make growth rather late in the spring. A temperature 
of sixty degrees and upward seems to be required to make 
them move. It is very probable that my plants, which have 
been established about two years, are in too heavy soil and in 
too dry a position to do their best, and that with careful plant- 
ing and attention they might make a more thrifty growth, but 
I doubt if, with their late-moving habit, they are likely to prove 
satisfactory to any but growers who fancy unusual plants. 
They are the slowest of plants, also, to become established, 
and are not things to be shifted from one position to another 
at the pleasure of the grower. 

As pot-plants for conservatory decoration they grow some- 
what better, the humid atmosphere seeming to suit them, and 
their peculiar decorative valye is useful among tropical plants. 
Being grown there they also resent moving outside, and 
quickly show their resentment by withering foliage. As far as 
my experience goes, I am forced to conclude at present that 
the Bamboos are in the garden much inferior in value to the 
other noble Grasses, as Eulalias, Arundos, Erianthus, etc., 
which so rapidly each season form grand masses of graceful 
foliage, and require little care or attention. However, as it is 
the uncommon and difficult plants which sometimes prove the 
most interesting, it is to be hoped that further trials of the 
Bamboos may allow more favorable reports. ¥. N. Gerard. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 

Juncus effusus spiralis.—The spiral-leaved Rush is a curious 
and interesting plant. A typical Rush-leaf is as stiff and straight 
as possible, but this variety has smooth green leaves which 
twist into perfect spirals resembling exactly a wire corkscrew. 
It is, perhaps, useless to speculate on the conditions which 
have caused this otherwise modest plant to take on such a form. 
It is a low-growing plant with no climbing tendency, and the 
spiral has no apparent use beyond exciting curiosity. Like other 
Rushes it is a bog-plant, or one for wet places. Juncus Zebri- 
nus, the Zebra Rush, is another bog-plant well worth growing, 
the tall stems being striped green and white, and the plant 
having the appearance of alot of porcupine-quills. It grows 
very thriftily in a pan immersed in water. 

Iris tripetala flowered last week, quite finishing the season of 
the family. This is a native variety from Florida, seemingly 
not quite hardy here. The leaves are dwarf and somewhat 


laucous. The flowers purple with wide falls. 
B Elizabeth, N.J. ne F.N. G. 


The Forest. 
The Forest as modified by Human Agency.—II. 


HE following is a continuation of the extracts pub- 

lished last week from an introduction to a course of 
forestry-lectures delivered before the University of Edin- 
burgh in their session 1891-92 by Colonel Bailey : 


“ But although the absence of sufficient home-grown produce 
has not hitherto caused much inconvenience, there is no doubt 
that, as time goes on, we shall have to go farther and farther 
afield for our supplies of timber; and that, partly owing to in- 
creased local demand in the foreign countries whence we have 
been accustomed to draw them, and partly to the productive 
power of the forests having become impaired by overcutting 
and other injurious treatment, our importations from several 
of the most important of those countries are falling off, and it 
may be safely predicted that these supplies will, in course of 
time, considerably decrease, and that the price of imported tim- 
ber will rise in a corresponding degree. We may, of course, 
eventually be able to bring to market the produce of even the 
most inaccessible forests of the Dark Continent to supply our 
ever-increasing needs ; but it must be said that our future sup- 
plies are by no means secured, and that the time has arrived 
at which it has become our duty to take stock of the situation, 
and to consider what can advantageously be done to increase 
the timber production of our islands, so that we may be in a 
better position than we now are to meet, as far as possible, 
any interruption in the steady current of our importations 
which might occur owing to a partial failure of our foreign 
sources of supply, to the outbreak of war or otherwise. 

“Dr. Schlich estimates that we might be able to grow at 
home £13,000,000 worth out of the £23,000,000 worth of forest- 
produce we import annually ; and the forests created with this 
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main object would give employment to a very large number 
of laborers, and would at the same time serve to protect agri- 
cultural crops from the effects of injurious winds, and to af- 
ford shelter to cattle and useful species of birds. 

“The desired increase in the amount of home-grown timber 
might be obtained by taking measures: (1) To obtain from our 
existing woodlands the maximum quantity of the best kind of 
produce that the soil is capable of yielding; and (2) To in- 
crease the wooded area by planting and sowing up such por- 
tions of our waste lands as cannot be more profitably utilized. 
It must be confessed that to accomplish either of these things 
is not an easy matter in many parts of the kingdom, because, 
while some existing woods are maintained principally on ac- 
count of their picturesque beauty, a much larger number are 
kept up as game-preserves, and their proprietors have no wish 
that they should be treated with a view to obtain from them 
their maximum yield of wood. Again, vast areas of ground 
in Scotland are kept under Heather as grouse-moors and so- 
called ‘ deer-forests,’ which have hardly a treé upon them, and 
these are greatly valued for the sport which, in their present 
condition, they afford, so that their owners do not desire to 
convert them into forests of trees. But in spite of these disad- 
vantages the area of woodland now available for systematic 
treatment is very considerable, and it might certainly be 
largely increased with great advantage to the proprietors of the 
land, as well as to thercountry at large, not only on account of 
the increased production of forest-produce, but also by reason 
of the larger a of labor that would follow a move- 
ment to extend the forests. The following sentences are taken 
from a recent article in the Zimes newspaper on ‘Men and 
Deer in Scotland’: ‘Deer-forests by no means bring their 
owners the large rentals popularly supposed. The famous 
Blackmount Forest does not yield, it would appear from the 
Crown agent's figures, sixpence an acre. The group of forests 
in Inverness-shire, belonging to Mrs. Chisholm, is Vet at about 
threepence an acre. Even one penny an acre is not an un- 
known rate. In Sutherlandshire sporting rents seem to be, on 
the whole, higher than elsewhere. But one shilling an acre 
would appear to be quite unusual ; and we have no reason to 
think, notwithstanding the popularity of deer-stalking and the 
growth of wealth, that rents will improve. Many Highland 
proprietors let their shootings as regularly as they let their 
farms, and these are not times in which they are likely to turn 
a deaf ear to people who say, with any show of good sense, 
“IT can tell you how to make more out of your estate than by 
afforesting it.” ’ ‘ 

“It is not necessary for me to say that ‘afforestation,’ in the 
sense in which it is here used, is the exact opposite of the kind 
of afforestation that we are assembled here to study, and how 
such a misleading term as ‘forest’ came to be applied toa 
tract of land which is devoid, or almost devoid, of trees, and 
on which it is not intended to promote the growth of trees, I 
cannot explain.* If the figures given in the Zimes are any- 
thing like correct, the rate per acre derivable from a deer- 
forest cannot be called high. The average profit on the whole 
of the French forests, taken together, was, for the three years 
immediately gene | 1886, about seven shillings an acre. 
But, of course, the really important point is the rate of interest 
on their capital value which shootings and forests respectively 
yield. Dr. Schlich, basing his calculation on Weise’s Vie/d 
Tables for the Scots Pine, concludes that land which cannot be 
let for the raising of field crops, for shooting, or other pur- 
poses, ata minimum rental of two and a half per cent. on the 
value of the land, may with advantage be planted up with 
Scotch Pine or other similarly remunerative tree ; and I fancy 
that, even after excluding bare upper ranges, which it would 
not pay to deal with, a good deal of land in Scotland would be 
found to fall within this definition. 

“Forests are not so exhausting to the soil as agricultural 
crops ; for in the case of the latter the entire plant, except the 
roots, which are sometimes also taken, is removed ; whereas 
in the case of a crop of trees, the leaves, flowers and fruit, 
which are far richer in nutritive elements than the wood, are 
annually returned to the soil, and thus serve to maintain its 
productive power, as well as, by their protective action, to 
keep it in a good physical condition. Hence forests can 
flourish on comparatively poor soil ; some kinds of trees, not- 
ably most of the conifers, including the Scots Pine, being able 
to grow on ground that would be quite incapable of produc- 
ing a series of remunerative agricultural crops. It is, there- 
fore, generally speaking, not necessary to select rich fertile 
soils for the raising of forests, which ought rather to be estab- 
lished and maintained on ground which cannot be profitably 


*I have since been told that the ground is supposed to carry a “forest” of 
antlers | 
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cultivated. Scotland has a large extent of land of this kind, 
which could be planted up without detriment to the sporting 
interests ; and there seems no reason why this country should 
not be able to produce as fine and valuable timber as is ob- 
tained from the shores of the Baltic and from other parts of 
northern Europe. There is, then, plenty of work before 
Scottish foresters, both in the way of making the most of ex- 
isting woodlands and of planting up new areas ; and the ob- 
ject of the ong course of lectures is to impart to the younger 
aspirants after fame in this direction some of the leading prin- 
ciples that should guide their endeavors. 

“It seems, at first sight, marvelous that the United King- 
dom should, until very recently, have been without the means 
of imparting any regular instruction in this important science ; 
but the fact appears less remarkable when we consider how 
far cultivated land and pasture have with us taken the place 
of forest, the large extent to which we have drawn our sup- 
plies of timber from abroad, and the comparatively small 
amount of wood we consume as fuel. There is, however, no 
doubt another reason why progress in this direction has been 
so long delayed, and that is the very small area of forest-land in 
these islands which is owned by the state. In countries where ex- 
tensive forests are state property, forest-schools were long ago 
established. I will instance the case of France, with the for- 
ests of which country I am better acquainted than I am with 
those of any other, The forests of France are thus owned : 


Square miles. 


By the state, 3,734=10.7 per cent. 


communes or parishes, and pub- 
lic institutions under state con- 
trol, = 
private proprietors, . 


- 8,073=22.7 
. 23,657—66.6 


Total, - 35,464 
“ Although the state and the communes or parishes together 
possess only one-third of the total forest-area, the extent of 
their property is very large, amounting in all to 11,807 square 
miles. To carry on the management of these large domains, 
the state maintains a body of highly skilled foresters, who, 
before their appointment, have received two years’ training 
at the National Forest School at Nancy, at which institution; 
until a few years ago, candidates for the Indian Forest Ser- 
vice also received their professional education. But it is a 
remarkable fact, that although private proprietors own no less 
than 23,657 square miles of forest, or double the amount 
owned by the state and the parishes together, there is not a 
single private forest school or class throughout the country ; 
and further than this, although the lectures at the State Forest 
School are open to the public, advantage is very rarely taken 
of this privilege by private proprietors. This fact is doubtless 
due in a large measure to the succession laws of France, 
which tend to form very small properties; but there are still 
many large properties with valuable forests upon them, and the 
explanation of the abstention of private proprietors from any at- 
tempt to avail themselves of the means of instruction in for- 
estry which are afforded to them and to their wood-managers 
is said to be that, as the state forests and the officials in charge 
of them are scattered about the country, the art of forest-man- 
agement is more or less popularly known ; that private own- 
ers have before them the state forests, which serve as models 
for the management of their own timber estates ; and that 
they can get a certain amount of advice and assistance from 
state officials, who are occasionally permitted to render aid in 
this way. But in many localities the private woods are too 
distant from state or parish forests to permit of their owners 
obtaining any assistance from the government officials ; and 
they are then thrown entirely on their own resources, with 
the result that although, speaking generally, the principal pri- 
vate forests are well managed, mistakes, and grave ones, are 
frequently made. 
“‘I may perhaps here mention that in France private pro- 
rietors cannot clear any wooded area without notifying their 
intention to do so at least four months beforehand; and the 
government officials can, with certain exceptions, successfully 
oppose the clearance, if the continued maintenance of the 
wood is considered advisable on any of the following grounds, 
viz.: 
1. To protect mountain slopes. 
2. To protect the soil from erosion, and to hinder encroach- 
ments by rivers, streams or torrents. 
. To preserve springs and watercourses. 
. To protect coasts against erosion by the sea, and against 
the encroachments of moving sand. 
. For the defense of the sational frontier. 
. For sanitary reasons. 
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“But although private proprietors in our country are not 
subjected to any such interference with the disposal of their 
property, they have none of the advantages which the exist- 
ence of extensive state forests, and the presence among them 
of state forest-officials, gives to private proprietors in France ; 
and in these islands the science of forestry is almost unknown 
outside a small circle of professional men, who, to their credit 
be it spoken, have acquired the valuable practical knowledge 
they possess without any of the advantages afforded by a pre- 
vious study of the principles evolved by experience in coun- 
tries where systematic’ forest-management has been long 
practised. 

“But, in spite of these disadvantages, Scotland can show 
numerous well-managed forest-estates—such, for example, as 
those of the Duke of Athole, of the Earls of Mansfield and 
Seafield, of Lord Lovat, and of other proprietors who might 
be mentioned ; and it is universally admitted that the art of 
raising nursery plants, of establishing plantations, and of rear- 
ing park trees is here carried out with a success unsurpassed 
by the foresters of any other country. Our Forest-class has 
thus the great advantage that excellent practical instruction in 
work of this kind can conveniently be given to it. 

‘It is impossible to mention the Duke of Athole’s forests 
without alluding to the loss we have recently sustained by the 
death of Mr. John Macgregor, a representative Scottish for- 
ester, who has done much to forward the progress of forestry 
in this country, and whose well-known figure will be missed 
from among us for many a year to come. 

‘But I believe I am justified in saying that certain branches 
of the science have unavoidably received less attention than 
is desirable. I allude principally to regeneration by natural 
means (that is, felling in such a manner that the old trees may 
be caused to produce their successors in the form of self- 
sown seedlings), and to the preparation of working plans or 
schemes of management, by means of which continuity in 
the system of treatment is secured, the forest is made to yield 
the maximum quantity of the most paying kind of produce, 
and provision is made for the removal of a regular annual or 
other periodical yield ; at the same time the owner is enabled 
to realize the full yield with confidence, and his forest is se- 
cured against damage by overfelling.” 


Correspondence. 


Orchard Spraying. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I have read with interest the comments of Professor 
Bailey upon my observations on the question of insecticide 
and fungicide spraying. On some points I quite coincide with 
what he says. On others I remain in doubt, and the subject 
will bear more and fuller discussion before we lay it aside. 
Without doubt, the spraying will go on. I would be among the 
last tofavorits prohibition. Itsimmediate benefits are manifestly 
important. Some crops would be prompt and utter failures 
without it. For years I have sprayed for the currant-worm, 
the cabbage-worm and the potato-bug, and have tried to de- 
stroy the onion-maggot by scalding, with considerable success. 
Squashes, melons and cucumbers I have “ bugged” sedu- 
lously ; but all the time I have been thinking how it was that 
the world got along in this matter before hellebore and Paris- 
green made their advent on the farm and in the garden. 

When I began farming in northern Vermont, of all these 
pests only the squash “ bug” (striped) was known here; but 
as the currant and cabbage worms were both imported to this 
continent by the way of Canadian seaports, I made their ac- 
quaintance some years before their moths had fluttered their 
way down to the vicinity of New York. The only great insect 
pest on the farm I had before known was the wheat-midge 
(misnamed “ weevil” by the farmers), which, in two or three 
years, abolished the leading commercial crop of northern New 
England. For near thirty years wheat was a blank in the crop 
returns of this section; but we are now growing it with as 
good success as of old. Of fungous attacks, the only serious 
one in those days was the potato-rot. But the wheat-midge 
and the potato-rot were severe blows to New England agricul- 
ture, and became determining factors in the great western 
emigration which has kept the rural population of northern 
New England stationary for the last four decades. 

The most noteworthy fact in all this is, perhaps,that both the 
insect and the fungous plagues abated, and practically ceased 
to be prohibitory to the cultivator, without other than natural 
aids. It is a most interesting question, whether, in availing 
ourselves of poisons, we are not at the same time prolonging 
the evils, or, perhaps, making them persistent. No one can 
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deter, and no one would wish to deter, cultivators from pro- 
tecting their crops by the use of insecticides so long as it is 
profitable to do so. In suggesting that in — at least, 
we might find an easier and better way out by the adoption of 
species and varieties of greater resisting capacity than those 
we at present possess, I but point out a resource which has 
not yet attracted much attention except among the fruit-grow- 
ers of the cold north, who have been forced for quite other 
reasons to become familiar with a distinct class of tree-fruits— 
namely, those of north-eastern Europe and north-eastern Asia. 
Primarily, these were brought to America because of their 
hardiness against cold. Experience is showing us that they 
also excel our older fruits, derived from western Europe, in 
other important points; and among these are those very 
troubles for relief from which the orchardists of our states of 
milder climate are resorting so extensively to fungicide and 
insecticide spraying. 

Among the greatest difficulties encountered in our earlier 
efforts toward orcharding in the north-east was the fact that 
even when we got hold of tolerably hardy varieties of the old 
stock—such as Fameuse and McIntosh Red—we found them 
falling speedy victims tofungous spotting. Growing alongside 
of these strongest among the weaklings, however, we could 
but notice the very different conditions of the few trees of the 
early importation, via England, of Russian apples. Quite free 
from fungi, and much less injured by the Codlin worm, these 
Russians attracted marked attention, in contrast with the few 
kinds of the old stock which we grew, but only at ‘‘a poor dy- 
ing rate.” Now, I am not a monomaniac on these eastern 
apples and pears, or on anything else, I hope ; but this I know, 
that whereas once I despaired of our ever establishing or- 
charding on a commercial basis in northern New England, 
Quebec and New Brunswick, now, by the introduction of these 
fruit-trees of Russia, we are being rapidly placed in a better 
position than the great fruit-growing middle states. And 
while I am quite desirous that these iron-clads should be better 
known and understood in that section where they are most 
needed, I also want their good qualities to become known 
elsewhere. I believe the time will come when their wider 
adaptation to all of North America, east of the Rockies, will 
be understood, and the work of replacing with them the or- 
chards of the less well-adapted fruits of western Europe be 
taken up. Certainly, the strongest protection of our orchards 
must be found in the vigorous organization of the trees which 
compose them. This is equally true as against climate, in- 
sects and fungi. 

It was certainly an asfonishment to me to read in Professor 
Bailey’s article the statement, that if every variety of Apple 
subject to apple-scab were uprooted, ‘then, in western New 
York, at least, we should have no market apples left.” I can- 
not suspect a man of scientific training of exaggeration, yet I 
can hardly conceive of this state of things as being true. If it 
be generally true, then the orchardists of our middle states 
cannot too soon give their attention to the selection of better 
varieties of apples from a more vigorous race. The apple- 
scab fungus attacks both leaf and fruit. Its seat is, primarily, 
upon the leaf, but the constitutional defect which admits of its 
attacks adheres in the entire tree, and in the race of trees so 
subject. The remedy, therefore, must be a radical one. De- 
cadence is sure in the orchards of New York, unless such a 
radical remedy is found. The pomologists attached to the 
agricultural schools of the states where this disease of the 
apple prevails should not be satisfied with palliatives, but 
should earnestly study to understand and master the whole 
array of facts regarding the tree-fruits of other continents and 
their adaptation to our own. 

This is a wider field than I ever expected to enter upon in 
my pomological studies. I can only indicate a path for 


ounger men to explore. , 
y Nowtert Vt. 4 TZ. H. Hoskins. 


Recent Publications. 


The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture. Cen- 
tennial year (1792-1892). ; 

In this modest volume of 146 pages there is simply told 
something of the history and achievements of this venerable, 
although still active, society, which, a few weeks ago, cele- 
brated the centennial anniversary of its organization on the 
14th of June, 1792, although it had been incorporated by an 
act of the Massachusetts Legislature passed on March 7th of 
that year. John Hancock, as Governor of the Commonwealth, 
signed the deed of corporation, and the name of Samuel 
Adams appears at the head of the list of the incorporators. 

It is interesting to note that the Massachusetts society ante- 
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dates ail others in that state, and, as a corporation, all similar 
societies in the United States, although associations for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture had been established a few years 
earlier in New York and Pennsylvania; there was an earlier 
society in Canada, while in Great Britain, to which we are ac- 
customed to look for agricultural leadership, little had been 
done until the beginning of the present century in organizing 
agricultural education, although at the time the citizens of 
Boston were engaged in this work the Dublin Agricultural 
Society, for many years a feeble body, was in existence, and 
the Highland Society had been incorporated in 1778. The 
British Board of Agriculture was not established, however, 
until 1793. 

From the beginning the Massachusetts Society has been 
managed by a board of twelve trustees, including the presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents, a treasurer, and recording and cor- 
responding secretaries, and it is an interesting fact, suggestive 
of the stability of Massachusetts families, that the same names 
appear generation after generation in the rollef the trustees ; 
it is pleasant, too, to note that a member of the present board, 
a man honored for learning, integrity and public spirit, is the 
great-grandson of the first vice-president and of the first 
president, and the grandson of the sixth president. There is, 
perhaps, no other roll of officers of a corporate society in the 
United States which contains the names of such a list of dis- 
tinguished men, and, certainly, no other organization of the 
kind has done more to promote the agricultural development 
of the country. Thomas Russell, the first president of the so- 
ciety, was one of the foremost and most prosperous citizens 
of Boston, the first president of the Massachusetts Bank, organ- 
ized in 1784, of the United States Branch Bank at its organiza- 
tion in 1792, and of the Charles River Bridge Corporation. In 
the list of petitioners for the society appear, too, such well- 
known names as Martin Brimmer, John Codman, Christopher 
Gore, a senator in Congress from 1813 to 1816 and a bene- 
factor of Harvard College by a gift of $100,000, at that time an 
enormous sum; of Benjamin Guild, Steven Higginson, John 
Lowell, Jonathan Mason, David Sears and Thomas L. Winthrop. 
John Adams was president of the society from 1805 to 1813. 
Among the trustees have been three generations of John 
Lowells. John Thornton Kirkland, afterward president of 
Harvard College, was a trustee from 1798 to 1811. Fisher 
Ames served on the board from 1800 to 1804, and Josiah 
Quincy from 1805 to 1809. Daniel Webster, who took a deep 
interest in its proceedings, was a trustee from 1833 to 1853, 
Edward Everett from 1850 to 1855, and Robert C. Winthrop 
from 1853 to 1862; and there is hardly a family that has been 
prominent in the last hundred years in building up the ma- 
terial prosperity of the commonwealth which has not had 
its representative at some time or other on this board. 

This is hardly the occasion to recite all that the society has 
accomplished for agriculture, as the term is usually under- 
stood, in the past hundred years ; but the trustees have admin- 
istered their trust in a broad and intelligent spirit, and we find 
that, in addition to the improvement of live stock and the in- 
crease of good tillage, they have been occupied from ver 
early days in developing the knowledge of botany, horticul- 
ture and silviculture. 

At the second meeting of the society a paper on the 
diseases of fruit-trees, that had been roaenlie printed by 
William Forsyth, gardener to the King of England, was 
read and afterward reprinted in the society proceedings. 
At the meeting held in January, 1793, the society voted 
to offer two premiums, the first in its history, for ‘the 
most satisfactory account of the natural history of the Canker- 


worm” and “for the most effectual and cheapest method of 
destroying these insects.” The trustees, in February, 1794, 
appointed a committee “to consider the expediency of pro- 
curing a piece of ground for the purpose o agricultural ex- 


periments.” Finally, this project took a different shape, and 
led to the establishment of the Botanic Garden at Cambridge. 
In 1801, the society voted to appropriate $500 toward the foun- 
dation at Harvard College of a professorship of natural his- 
tory, which was finally established in 1804. The plan, so far 
as connected with the object of the society, provided for the 
scientific observation of the growth of plants and of the habits 
of insects injurious to them, and for the cultivation for sale 
and distribution of the seeds and roots of useful plants. The 
co-operation of the society and the college in conducting the 
Botanic Garden continued for a quarter of a century, during 
which period the society voted annually a sum of money from 
its own funds for carrying on the garden. The Harvard gar- 
den was the first botanic garden connected with a public insti- 
tution founded in the New World, the only earlier garden of 
scientific reputation having been the oo-aied botanic garden 
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of John Bartram, the Philadelphia botanist, which was’ a pri- 
vate and not a public garden. 

The prize offered by the society for the essay on Canker- 
worms was awarded to Mr. W. D. Peck, who was the first oc- 
cupant of the chair of natural history in Harvard College, and 
it was by him that this garden was laid out, which has since ob- 
tained a world-wide reputation from the fact that for nearly half 
a century it was the home of Asa Gray. In late years the society 
has aided, by sums of money, the Botanic Garden, the Arnold Ar- 
boretum and the Bussey Institution of Harvard College. Ithas 
made possible the publication of important scientific papers 
like Professor Farlow’s essay on the Black Knot; it has pub- 
lished a translation of De Cars’s treatise on the pruning of for- 
est-trees, and has stimulated tree-planting by the offer of large 
and comprehensive premiums. 

F. A. Michaux, the author of the classical work on North 
American trees, was an honorary member of the society, and 
at his death showed his appreciation of its worth by bequeath- 
ing to it a considerable sum of money as a testimonial of 
gratitude to the hospitality and assistance which he and his 
father had received in this country during the course of long 
and toilsome journeys. 

The proceedings of the society which, unfortunately, were 
discontinued many years ago, contain the best record of the 
early agricultural and horticultural development of New Eng- 
land and are a monument to the industry, zeal and intelligence 
of the early trustees. In them will be found the record of 
many interesting investigations and of much good work. 

We have only mentioned briefly the efforts of the officers of 
the Massachusetts Society to improve those departments of 
rural economy in which the readers of this journal are most 
directly interested, but farmers will find in this record of its 
work much to interest and stimulate them. Its centennial 
volume is printed, we understand, for gratuitous distribution, 


and can doubtless be obtained from the recording secretary, 
Mr. Francis H. Appleton, of Boston. 


Notes. 


It is stated that the damage from blight, mildew, rot and yel- 
lows done to the fruit crop of the country amounts to not less 
than $50,000,000 annually. 


A place of interest to all lovers of the history of the art of 

ardening, Alexander Pope’s villa at Twickenham, on the 
Themes, is now for sale. For nearly twenty-five years it has 
been occupied by Mr. Henry Labouchére. 


The August number of Mechans’ Monthly speaks of the 
Edmonds Pear, as it has fruited in Germantown, as rather 
larger than the Duchesse d’Angouleme, although the quality 
is not quite as good, or perhaps it should be stated that the 
flesh is lacking in the juiciness which characterizes the Duchesse. 
It is one of those pears which ripen first from the inside while the 
outer part is still solid, although in good condition to be eaten. 


An attempt has just been made to send fresh fruits direct 
from California to England, a consignment having recently 
been shipped from this port by the swift steamer Majestic. A 
train of five cars left Sacramento at ten o’clock one Monday 
night, and reached New York on the Tuesday of the following 
week, and its burden was immediately transferred to the ves- 
sel, which had been fitted with refrigerators capacious enough 
to receive the entire quantity. 


Mr. Thomas Griffin, of Westbury, Long Island, brought to 
this office last week some remarkably good flowers of the 
Tuberous Begonia, of which he makes a specialty. We were 
particularly interested in the strain which seems to have a dis- 
tinct Tea Rose fragrance. The specimens we saw were all 
single-flowered, and in color they were pure white at the base 
of the petals, shading to a clear pink on the border. Mr. Griffin 
stated, however, that he had fragrant flowers in all colors, 
ranging between pure white and a dull red. He also states 
that he has some semi-double flowers which have a distinct 
fragrance. 


The Hard Hack (Spirza tomentosa), which is now blooming 
by many country road-sides, is a shrub that deserves more 
attention than it has received. The short racemes of rose- 
colored flowers are crowded into a dense panicle, and they 
remain open a long time in the season when few shrubs are 
in bloom. Among the herbaceous native species the Queen 
of the Prairies (S. labata) is also worth cultivating, as well as 
the Goat's-beard (S. Aruncus), although they are now both past 
their bloom. This last one, often seen in European gardens, 
is a plant of noble bearing, and its panicles of creamy flowers 
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attain magnificent proportions in deep rich soil. There is 
great difference in the quality of the flowers of S. palmata. In 
one variety they are of a bright rose-color and have a distinct 
fragrance. 


The “Listener,” of the Boston 7ranscrift, recently de- 
scribed a Currant-bush filled with ripe fruit which he had seen 
growing in the fork made by the principal branches of the so- 
called Washington Elm at the village of Wellesley, near New- 
ton Lower Falls, not far from Boston. The trunk of this tree 
—under which Washington is said to have halted when on his 
way to take command of the army at Cambridge—is much 
larger than that of the Washington Elm in the latter place, be- 
neath which the ceremony was performed. Life, however, is 
left in only one of the great branchesinto which it divides. The 
Currant-bush, conspicuous at all times, but especially when 
loaded with scarlet fruit, flourishes about twenty-five feet 
above the ground. 


“The engaging heroine of a play,” says Mr. W. D. Adams, 
in his ‘* With Poets and Players,” “is never or rarely without 
her flower-basket or artlessly arranged bouquet. ... Alleligi- 
ble young ladies in stageland have a passion for ‘the stars 
that in earth’s firmament do shine.’ They stick them in their 
hair or in their waist-bands, but most frequently they carry them 
prettily in their hands, They usually make their entrée in that 
manner. They convey the impression that floriculture is the 
badge of all the feminine tribe—or of all, at any rate, that is 
young, and handsome and ingenious. When they sit down it 
is to play artlessly with the flowers in their laps. Apparently 
the stage demoiselle has nothing whatever to do but to sort 
and arrange these things. The more interesting the conver- 
sation, the more patiently she goes on sorting and arranging 
them. When the talk flags, she walks over to a table and dis- 
tributes them among the vases, taking great pains about their 
appropriate disposal. On the boards the difficulty is to know 
what to do with one’s hands, and leading ladies solve the 
problem by coming laden with flowers.” 


We cannot too often call our readers’ attention to the good 
work being done by the Flower and Fruit Mission in this city, 
and to the little trouble it costs persons in the country to con- 
tribute from their overflowing stores of flowers. The head- 
quarters of the mission are at 104 East Twentieth Street. It 
is open, for the distribution of flowers, fruits, fans and other 
articles comforting to the poor and sick, on Mondays and 
Thursdays ; and packages addressed to it are carried free by 
the express companies, Although as many as eight thousand 
little bouquets have sometimes been sent out in a single day, 
moreare needed ; and gifts are especially welcome when donors 
spare the busy distributers extra work by themselves tying 
up the flowers in small and tasteful bunches. They go to the 
prisons, the almshouses, the hospitals and the tenement- 
houses ; and in all of these places even a single blossom is 
hailed with delight by persons who seem sunk beneath any 
good or pleasant influence. The mission tells of one sick old 
woman who will not part from her withered bouquet until a 
kind hand brings her a fresh one to replace it; and if all the 
pathetic stories which might be told could only be rehearsed 
in public hearing, the packages received at the mission would 
surely increase at a rapid rate. 


It takes a big pile of kindling-wood, says the Northwestern 
Lumberman, of Chicago, to start the fires in the stoves of a 
large city every day. Suppose a small armful is used in a 
stove, and that there are a quarter of a million or more 
stoves, as there are in this city, and it can be seen that it 
would keep a good many slabbing saws busy to supply the 
demand. The kindling-wood business of Chicago has passed 
through one period, and has now reached another. Hereto- 
fore it has been no trouble to get kindling. Slabs were bought 
sawed or unsawed, as the case might be, and the servant-girl 
was at liberty to use all of them she wanted to. But now they 
are becoming a luxury. Ask any wood-yard man doing a busi- 
ness of any size, how his stock of dry slabs is, and he would 
say that he stands ready to buy a hundred car-loads. Old 
plank sidewalks, which are being replaced with concrete, are 
cut up into kindling. Such walks are speculated in to about 
the extent that wheat is over on the Board of Trade. Not long 
ago a North-sider sold an old walk to a woodman for $6.00, 
and without handling a plank of it the walk was sold for $107. 
And that price, too, was paid for it for kindling-wood. So you 
see the wasteful period of the kindling-wood business has 
been passed through. Not in the far future, we suppose, the 
Chicagoan, like the New Yorker, when he builds his fire, will 
toss in the stove a little bundle of slivers all tarred and tied up 
for the occasion. 





